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“ 

Under the Cloud and through the Sea.” 
So moved they, when false Pharaoh’s legion pressed 

Chariots and horsemen following furiously ,— 
Sons of old Isracl, at their God’s behest, 

Under the cloud and through the swelling sea. 


So passed they, fearless, where the parted wave, 
With cloven crest uprearing from the sand, 

A solemn aisle before,—behind, a grave,— 
tolled to the beckoning of Jehovah’s hand. 


So led he them, in desert marches grand, 
By toils sublime, with test of long delay, 

On, to the borders of that Promised Land, 
Wherein their heritage of glory lay. 


And Jordan raged along his rocky bed, 
And Amorite spears flashed keen and fearfully : 
Still the same pathway must their footsteps tread,— 
Under the cloud and through the threatening sea. 


God works no otherwise. No mighty birth 
But comes by throes of mortal agony: 

No man-child among nations of the earth 
But findeth baptism in a stormy sea. 


Sons of the Saints who faced their Jordan-blood 
In fierce Atlantic’s unretreating wave.— 
Who by the Red Sea of their glorious blood 
Reached to the Freedom that your blood shall 
save ! 


O Countrymen! God’s day is not yet done! 
He leaveth not His people utterly ! 
Count it a covenant, that He leads us on 
Beneath the cloud and through the crimson Sea! 
—Atlantic Monthly for September. 
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For Dwight’s Journal of Music 


The Diarist in London. 

MUSIC IN ENGLAND. — ARABELLA GODDARD, 
SIMS REEVES, AND OTHER SINGERS. 
CATHEDRAL CHOIRS. 

Ip reviewing my experience during the last 
few months, thus evening by evening, I am still 
more fully convinced of the truth of what is 
stated in the opening notes to these communica- 
tions, viz,: the great excellence of musical per- 
formances in London in every respect, save that 
they are too costly for the many. 

T have purposely omitted talking of this, that, 
and the other virtuoso, instrumental or vocal, and 
have now but a few notes to add upon this topic. 

One general remark may be made, viz., that 
London, owing to the enormous wealth there 
congregated, does and can bring from all parts of 
the world the greatest and best musical perfor- 
mers. There are, it is true, cases in which virtu- 
osos of the first order have engagements for life, 
which prevent them from making London their 
home; but hardly one can be named who has 
not set the seal to his or her fame, by appearing 
in the Hanover Square Rooms, St. James’ Hall, 
on the stage of the Italian or German Opera, or 
in some other of the places devoted to the highest 
walks of the Art. Handel traveled to Italy 140 
years ago to engage the best singers; Leopold 
Mozart brought his marvelous children to play in 





the presence of the then young George III. and 


his wife; Salomon engaged Haydn and Mozart 
—death broke the engagement of the latter — 
to compose and conduct symphonies; Spohr was 
a weleome guest ; Rossini, Winter, Weber, every 
great composer almost, tried their fortune here ; 
and what a succession of virtuosos, all the great 
violinists, Paganini, and all his predecessors and 
followers to Joachim, the greatest of all, save 
perhaps Paganini himself; all the great pianists, 
down to those now astonishing the world; all the 
great singers and songstresses, from those whom 
Handel engaged down to Grisi, Titiens, Patti — 
there is hardly an exception —come to or have 
been in London. 

Now, under these circumstances, is it not ab- 
surd and ridiculous for fifth rate critics in obscure 
continental papers to pretend to laugh at English 
taste and the English public? I have read so 
much, so very much ‘* stuff” of this kind, as to 
feel indignant when I hear some young German 
fiddler or tenth rate pianoforte player talking in 
this strain. A priori, such ideas must be false. 
T know now, from personal observation, that they 
are. After the abominable singing which T have 
heard applauded to the echo in German cities, it 
is a positive relief to come to London, and as to 
the performances of virtuosos, the greatest to be 
heard on the continent are sure to be heard here 
also, for guineas are much better than thalers! 

If, then, London has had the culture arising 
from having the best for a hundred and fifty 
years, does it not stand to reason, that talent, 
which is either native or naturalized must be of 
hich order if it be recognized as such by such a 
public? A question that answers itself. 

When, therefore, we see the names of Ara- 
bella Goddard, or Charles Hallé, or Piatti, or 
Vieuxtemps, or Lazarus (clarinettist), or Harper 
(trumpeter), and the like, upon programmes as 
grand attractions, have we not reason to think 
that they must be of the first order? You have 
but to hear them, and you will see that they are 


so. 
Five years ago Mad. Schumann’s playing of 


Beethoven excited my sympathies more than 
that of any pianist, man or woman, whom I had 
heard ; how she plays now I do not know, but for 
perfection of execution of the most difficult mu- 
sic — of Beethoven’s last sonatas — I have heard 
nothing from any one, man or woman — not Thal- 
berg, certainly — save, perhaps, Alexander Drey- 
schock — like the playing of Miss Goddard (Mrs. 
Davison). It all seems to be indeed but “ play 
ing,” difficulties seem unknown to her. She 
plays everything by rote, and whether it be a 
fantasia written expressly to show her powers, 
one of the last Beethoven sonatas, or a concerto, 
it is allone. She takes her place at the piano- 
forte, as quietly and calmly as if to play a waltz 
in private, goes through her performance without 
grimace or contortion of face or members, and 
retires as if all this were nothing. She is still 
young, about twenty, I believe, and to what a 
pitch she may develope her powers, I’m sure I 
have no conception. When I hear those last So- 


natas of Beethoven as she plays them they be- 
come as limpid and clear as those which are 
played to death and lie on every decent piano- 
forte. 

Mr. Ilallé seems to be the first among the res- 
ident pianists other than Miss Goddard. They 
are at present the two popular favorites, the two 
whose names “draw.” I take him to be a man 
of fifty, and certainly he is a marvellous perfor- 
mer. He plays no clap-trap music, nothing but 
the best, but that of all schools. We want two 
or three such men. 

The name of fine performers is legion. I 
heard, however, but few of them. Young Bar- 
net, recently returned from Germany, has made 
a very favorable impression ; Herr Ernst Pauer, 
a grandson of Beethoven’s friend, Madame 
Streicher, stands very high ; and it may be inter- 
esting to some of your readers to know that Sig- 
ismund Blumner, formerly professor of the piano- 
forte in Stern’s Conservatorium in Berlin, has 
recently removed to London. 

I have spoken already of the excellence of the 
London orchestras. That of the Philharmonic 
Society I did not hear, as I had come to London 
without a “ swallow-tailed ” coat, and its concerts 
cannot be appreciated by a man in a frock-coat, 
and so those without the wedding-garment are 
cast into the outer darkness. (I was turned away 
from the Italian opera one evening for the same 
reason.) But all those which I did hear are of 
the first order; and as to conductors, it will be 
difficult to find any anywhere beyond Costa (es- 
pecially for the masses employed in oratorio), Al- 
fred Mellon, and Sterndale Bennett. 

I do not understand writing about singers. 
The technical language conveys little idea to my 
mind, and my inability to use it is freely con- 
fessed. Pity, for I should like to convey some 
notion at least of the tenor singer who has given 
me more delight than any other I have ever 
heard anywere. Sims Reeves, of course, is 
meant. I came to London fresh from hearing 
Mario, and my first feeling at hearing Reeves 
was disappointment. It was in St. James’ Hall, 
and in “Adelaide” or the “Liederkreis,” I forget 
which. No matter, he sang it exquisitely, but 
the pianissimo in which he indulged (too much ?) 
was so truly in the superlative degree as to be at 
times inaudible. Then I heard him in opera, and 
was not so much impressed as I expected. 
Hence I wondered somewhat, that they paid him 
at the Crystal Palace $500 for a song or two and 
made money by the operation. There must be 
something extraordinary in a man, whose singing 
was judged to have drawn twelve thousand of 
the fifty thousand visitors on that day. But 
when I came to hear “ If with all your hearts” 
and “Then shall the righteous” in “ Elijah,” 
“ Comfort ye,” and the other magnificent recita- 
tives and airs in the “ Messiah” and “ Israel in 
Egypt,” at Exeter Hall, and in the “ Creation” 
at the Crystal Palace, all doubt vanished. How 
fully can I now agree with the following senti- 








tences in an article upon him; “ Mr. Reeves has 
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the good fortune to possess a voice of a quality 
so beautiful that it may be said to be almost ex- 
ceptional in its character, combining as it does 
the most perfect sweetness, with a power alto- 
gether unrivaled among tenors, a register of most 
extensive compass, and a thorough knowledge of 
music which enables its possessor to turn these 
great natural advantages to the best possible ac- 
count. It is not in singing any particular class 
of music that Mr. Sims Reeves’ speciality exists, 
his capability is universal ; and whether in sacred, 
operatic, or chamber compositions, he is equally 
at home, standing confessedly a master in each 
and every style.” 

given me the highest delight I 
at the singing of a tenor, and 
that not so mnch through the marvelous beauty 
of the voice, one which is now full of tears, as in 
the “ Liederkreis,” tears of longing desire for 
the loved one; as in “ Then shall the righteous ” 
in Elijah, tears of joy and thanksgiving; as in 
“ Comfort ye,” from the Messiah, tears of sympa- 
thetic sorrow ; and now rings out like a trumpet 
call, heroic, manly, majestic, as from his making 
its sweetness and power but a means to the end 
of adding the deepest expression to words. His 
command of his organ is so perfect that tones are 
never sacrificed to words, nor words to tones. 
Whatever the one be, the other is at the same 
time just so perfect. You understand his mag- 
nificent declamation with as much ease as the 
words of the clearest speaking orator. In his 
mouth the recitatives of Handel's oratorios be- 
come among the most beautiful compositions ever 
given to the voice, such vigor, such fire, not 
drawled out after the absurd German manner, 
but declaimed like a good reader, in respect to 
rapidity, and adding to all the sentiment which 
the really fine reader can infuse into the words 
read, all the effect of musical expression. Sims 
Reeves is the first person T have heard thus far 
in life whose recitative was absolutely free from 
a tendency to be either singing, chanting or talk- 
ing, which was a perfect thing in its kind, and 
the kind beautiful. Hitherto, as a rule, I have 
borne with recitative, as an unavoidable evil, in 
the Handelian oratorios in Berlin, the German 
singers have a way of drawling and dragging it 
out, which gives one the earache, but Reeves and 
the other singers also, at Exeter Hall, though not 
in such perfection, make it what Handel intend- 
ed, a musical dressing up of the text, which adds 
to it the most intense expression. “ Thy rebuke 
hath bréken his heart. He is full of heaviness. 
He looked for some to have pity on him, but 
there was no man, neither found he any to com- 
fort him. Behold and see if there be any sorrow 
like unto his sorrow!” This little recitative and 
air, short as they both are, just thrown in as if 
to keep up the connection of the text, were given 
with a tenderness, pathos, sorrow, that seemed to 
weigh down the hearts of the multitude which 
crowded the hall at that performance of the 
Messiah. But how, after the short recitative 
(also by him) “ He was cut off,” rang out the 
triumphant song, “ But thou didst not leave his 
soul in hell!” And what a preparation, how in- 
tense the longing it made for that wonderful cli- 
max, hardly surpassed by the Hallelujah itself, 
“ Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lifted 
up, ye everlasting doors, and the King of Glory 


‘ 


shall come in! 


This man has 
ever experienced 


Then again after the nations, “raging furi- 
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ously together,” have determined to “ break the 
bonds asunder” of the Lord and his anointed, 
“He that dwelleth in heaven ” recited Reeves, 
“shall laugh them to scorn, the Lord shall hold 
them in derision”; and then his voice assumed 
an iron hardness of quality, so to speak, and for 
the first time, I heard “ Thou shalt break them 
with a rod of iron, thou shalt break them in 
pieces,” with an effect which made the heart feel 
to its inmost core, how weak, feeble, mean are all 
the efforts of mere humanity against the Al- 
mighty. And this air, so given, justified the 
solemn joy, majestic triumph of the great Halle- 
lujah chorus immediately succeeding. All the 
raging nations, the kings of the earth, and the 
rulers of peoples taking counsel together, are 
broken with a rod of iron and dashed in picces 
like a potter’s vessel; therefore, “* Hallelujah, for 
the Lord God omnipotent reigneth, for the king- 
doms of this world are become the kingdom of 
the Lord and of his Christ, and he shall reign 
forever and ever!” 

I take Mr. Reeves to be some forty-five years 
of age, and see no reason why he should not long 
continue to be the greatest living oratorio singer. 
We cannot hope ever to hear him in America for 
a voyage thither could only result in a pecuniary 
loss to him. He is thoroughly appreciated in 
England, and can draw upon the liberality of 
the wealthy English musical public to an extent 
far beyond any possibility in America, unless 
through a Barnum process to which he would 
never descend. “ Pity ‘tis, ’tis true,” for his ex- 
ample would do more to cultivate English singing 
with us than all the music lessons of all the for- 
eigners from Quebec to New Orleans. He isa 
new proof of how much good singers, especially 
in Recitative, depends upon an appreciation of 
the qualities necessay in good reading. The 
great pains now taken (in New England espe- 
cially) in our country to make good readers is, I 
hope, laying a foundation for expressive singing. 
When one can feel the accent, emphasis and ca- 
dence proper in reading a text, and has mastered 
it, it is pretty certain that this culture will be 
visible when he sings, it is almost a necessary 
consequence. I pray you not to call me extrav- 
agant in my eulogy of Sims Reeves until you 
have heard him in Exeter Hall in Handel's mu- 
sic. Then we may argue the point, but I do not 
promise to be convinced. 

Mr. Santley was the principal bass at the Ex- 
eter Hall Oratorios. He has a fine singing voice, 
somewhat hard in character and extensive in 
compass. His singing seemed to lack animation, 
and being heard in contrast to Reeves’, it was 
rather cold. In opera it was decidedly so. But 
he has many qualities of a very fine singer, and 
his enunciation of his words is very good. 

Of the women whom IT remember as having 
particularly struck me, of course Fraulein Ti- 
tiens, of Vienna, ranks first. Her singing at the 
Crystal Palace in the Creation was the finest 
specimen of soprano singing in the large, grand 
style I have ever heard. Her voice, of great 
extent of compass, and marvellous in power and 
purity, must have developed greatly since I heard 
her in Berlin some five years since. I was told 
that she is now studying English oratorio singing, 
as the highest branch of the art. But what 
there is to study judging from the exhibition of 
her powers at the Crystal Palace, one can hardly 
see, but then Haydn is not Handel! 














In the “Black Domino” the singers who im- 
pressed me most were, the ever charming Louisa 
Pyne, well known in New York and Boston, who 
sings better than ever, and is among the best in 
Europe. She sang beautifully also in the “ Mes- 
siah”’; a very nice young soprano, Miss Thirl- 
wall; Mr. Henry Corri, bass, destined to become 
avery fine one; and Mr. Henry Haigh, a very 
nice tenor indeed. ‘This was at the Covent Gar- 
den opera. 

At Iler Majesty’s theatre, Miss Parepa is prima 


. 


donna of the English Company; a high, pure 
She 
is a large, fine looking woman, and can — so can 
all these London singers, thank fortune — sirg 
in pure tones, free from the detestable tremolo 


Mr. 


soprano, and a fair rival of Louisa Pyne. 


or “ wiggle” so common on the continent. 
Santley was the first bass. 

In Robin Tlood the first woman's part was tak- 
by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, a very fine 
soprano indeed and a favorite singer at the prin- 
cipal concerts. One lady, whose name has for 
years been prominent in the notices of oratorio 
performances, I had a very strong desire to hear, 
from the wish to hear the alto songs of Handel 
given with some such perfection as that to which 
Reeves has attained in those written for the tenor 
voice. This was Miss Dolby, now Madame 
Sainton. er style is superb, and the pathos 
with which she gave “ He was despised” was ad- 
mirable. But I was sadly disappointed in her 
voice; she had, however, but recently left a sick 
bed. 

As arule it is the contralto or the mezzo so- 
prano voice which in a woman touches my feel- 
ings in the highest degree. Thus I never grew 
weary of the air of Fides, which d’Angri sung so 
continually in America; and years ago Anna 
Stone’s * Return, O God of Hosts,” in Samson, 
was one. of the gems in the oratorio. I had 
hoped, therefore, some such pleasure from Mad. 
Sainton Dolby, as I in fact received from Reeves, 
but the voice was wanting. The alto which 
grew upon me by oft hearing so that it now re- 
mains most indelibly fixed in my memory is 
Madame Laura Baxter —a large, energetic per- 
son, a large, energetic voice. At first there was 
a something rather repellant in her singing, a 
certain rudeness (perhaps I may call it) strength 
wanting polish, a taking by storm, but it grew up 
on me wondrously. Her “ Woe unto thee, who 
forsake him,” in Elijah ” was immensely forcible. 
I know no one, whom I should choose before her 
for the alto in the “ Messiah.” Excepting song- 
stresses of world-wide reputation there are few 
whose names would be a greater attraction to me 
than that of Madame Laura Baxter, and I am 
am surprised that the tone of the critics in rela- 
tion to her is not warmer. But they are and 
ought to be better judges than I am. 

I have but a very imperfect remembrance of 
the impression made by Miss Palmer, another 
singer of this class, whom I only heard once and 
then upon my first arrival. That impression is, 
however, very favorable. 

In thus looking over the experience of the last 
few months Iam confirmed in the opinion that 
no city in the world can show so large a number 
of such fine native singers as London. The ave- 
rage excellence, even of those not named, who 
have sung at concerts which I have attended, is 
far above that of Berlin and Vienna; I would 
add Paris, but I heard too little there to venture 
a judgment. 
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There was a time, a great while ago, alas! 
when England led the world in secular music, 
and could even send organists to the Continent. 
Whether the dear old Mother country may not 
yet take the lead again, is not a question to be 
answered with a “ pshaw, nonsense!” Some 
steps are already taken and some doubtless will 
bein time. The noblest foundation for high mu- 
sical culture, possible, outside the constant hear- 
ing of finely performed mass music in the 
churches — which, by the way, is now not too 
often to be heard even in the most Romish of 
countries — is familiarity with Ilandel’s orato- 
rios. It was that which for so many years made 
our small Boston the leader in music in America. 
This gives a standard of excellence for all the 
higher qualities of music and awakens or con- 
firms the taste for that which is truly good. 
There is and can be no other such basis to build 
upon. This step has been taken in England. 
Everywhere choral societies are formed or are 
forming, and the “ Messiah ” and “Israel in 
Egypt,” now published in cheap editions, are the 
works to the conquering of which all strive. By 
slow degrees, too slow unfortunately, the chance 
of hearing such music adequately performed is 
coming within the means of classes hitherto ex- 
cluded from the higher music. Then the efforts 
making to simplify teaching of class singing and 
bringing the lower classes of society into singing 
schools, although some of “ the systems” seem to 
me absurd, still all tends upward and onward. 
A great impulse has been given to the cause,of 
popular music, and the effect of a cheap press is 
beginning to be seen in music as well as in liter- 
ature. 

But there is still much to do. One erying 
abuse ought to be rectified immediately, and that 
is the misapproprsation of cathedral or church 
funds originally bestowed for the maintainance 
of a musical service. Cathedral choirs in Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Germany were for centuries 
the nurseries of music, and one is surprised to 
see how great a number of the highest names in 
the art have been upon the lists of singing boys, 
or belong to men whose fathers were musicians 
in ecclesiastical establishments. This is pecu- 
liarly the case in England. As to Germany we 
find musical blographical sketches beginning con 
tinually with the fact that the hero at the age 
of eight or ten years became a “ chork-nabe ” 
(singing boy) in such a church or cloister. Now 
I have seen and heard a great number of com- 
plaints that the music funds of English cathe- 
drals are diverted from their purposes save the 
small pittance necessary to secure the eight or 
twelve boys absolutely necessary for the service, 
and these boys are merely taught to sing their 
parts by rote, when the real object of the found- 
ations was to make good musicians and cultiva- 
ted men of them. (I am acquainted with a ris- 
ing young musician, a theoretical teacher, who 
began life asa singing boy and who has prom- 
ised me at some future time to relate his experi- 
ence in the columns of the Journal.) If this 
nuisance of the music funds be so bad as has been 
represented, the musical public ought to agitate 
the subject, and compel the lazy priests and can- 
ons to make way for the siaging boy. 

Another object of importance not yet attained 
is the making of good orchestral music accessible 
to the poorer classes; this I have spoken of be- 
fore. 





Perhaps the most discouraging sign of the 
times (musical) is the almost utter want of a 
musical literature. A popular musical literature 
does not exist; and I am surprised continually to 
find books long since shelved everywh re else 
appealed to as authorities on matters of history 
and criticism pertaining to the Art. This is the 
weak side of the leading writers on music in the 
periodical press. Mr. Chorley is the exception, 
he keeping himself well up to the times in Ger- 
man and French as well as English writings on 
music. But this defect will not probably be 
remedied until there is an awakening onthe part 
of those, who so freely spend their money for the 
support of the finest concerts in the world, to the 
value of musical knowledge as a means of higher 
enjoyment of music itself. The press teems with 
works upon painting and architecture, why not 
upon music ? How happens it too, that nowhere 
in London could I find a library equal to very 
moderate demands on the part of one who would 
write upon modern German music ? 

But notwithstanding some drawbacks, the re- 
sult of three months’ observation is one very 
favorable to the condition of music in England ; 
and as to the interest which my own particular 
pursuit has excited in the minds of nearly all to 
whom I had occasion to apply for aid or informa- 
tion, it cannot be described in too warm terms. 
And that aid has been effectual to an extent of 
which I had not dreamed. To Mr. Chorley, 
Mr. Davison, Mr. Hogarth, Mr. Macfarren, all 
well-known names in our country, and to others 
well known there, my warmest thanks are due. 


A W. T. 





A |Letter About Chopin.* 


My Dear Sir,—I have read with lively in- 
terest the letters which M. Barbedette has devot- 
ed to Chopin and his works. The striking points 
in the man and the musician are faithfully repro- 
duced. M. Barbedette admires Chopin, and 
what is more, loves him. Being imbued with 
two such sentiments, he might be expected to 
perform his task well, and he has done so. His 
articles are sure to be appreciated by the profes- 
sors of the piano and the students who habitu- 
ally read the Afénéstrel, in which they find some 
admirable instruction. It was no easy matter to 
analyse the music of Chopin, for every one of 
his works is a complex production in the com- 
posite style; the plan and outline being far from 
apparent. I do not mean by this to say that 
Chopin’s works are deficient in inspiration, that 
his style is strained and labored, or that his na- 
ture was not true and impulsive; but that same 
nature of his contained so many elements! A 
sentiment of elegance and delicate refinement 
amounting to coquetry ; ingenuous frankness, full 
of abandon ; capricious fits of gaiety and folly; 
accents of profound grief; an elevated and be- 
lieving soul ; a weakly and voluptuous tempera- 
ment, a sickly sensibility; a fine and exquisite 
mind, are all mixed up and confounded in 
Chopin, forming a unity at once admirable and 
eccentric. This isa fact which M. Barbedette 
has clearly perceived, and he has introduced into 
his analysis a number of reflections very remark- 
able for their justice. 

As you perceive, my dear Editor, I do not 
take up my pen for the purpose of criticising 
a criticism. Such a course would be all the less 
becoming in me, as I myself am a critic, and it 
would be easy to inflict upon me just retaliation. 
I wish, with your permission and that of M. Bar- 
bedette, merely to point out an omission in the 
latter’s article; though, after all, it is not an 
omission, since the fact I desire to submit to your 


* Translated for the London Musical World from 
Le Ménéstrel. 
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notice is mentioned,—only suflicient stress is not 
laid upon it. M. Barbedette, when referring to 
Chopin, has spoken at great length of the love 
of one’s native country. This noble sentiment 
has inspired him to write two noble and touching 
pages, which must still be in the minds of all your 
readers. Let us examine how far this sentiment 
affected Chopin. “ He did not study,” says M. 
Barbedette “to be a national musician. Like 
all true national poets, he sang without fixed de- 
sign and without preconcerted plan, whatever 
his inspiration dictated most spontaneously ; and 
thus it is that in his songs there springs up, with- 
out care and without effort, the most idealized 
form of national genius.” A few lines further 
on, M. Barbedette adds: “ After having become 
a Parisian, Chopin did not cease to keep up his 
relations with his native land, though absent from 
it. We follow the trace of this in the inumerous 
melodies which circulate under his name in Poland 
melodies which he adapted to certain patriotic 
songs of his country, and which he sent there as 
pledges that he still recollected it.” _ f 

I stop at this last. The portion which I 
have underlined expresses an undoubted fact ; 
as to the other, I have, I confess, some trouble in 
comprehending the meaning which Mr. Barbe- 
dette attaches to it. 

For my part, I know (and I will proceed to 
tell you how I know it) that Chopin composed a 
number of songs, and not melodies adopted to 
patriotic songs, but original songs, which have be- 
come popular in Poland; it is a singular thing, 
too, that his country which sings them is ignorant 
that he was the author, or, at least, was ignorant 
of it before his death. I know that, during the 
latter years of his life, Chopin fondly entertain- 
ed the idea of collecting and publishing his songs, 
as well as acollection of national airs. This I 
ean certify. Alas! his plan, like so many plans 
formed by men, men of genius as well as simple 
mortals, here below, was never realised. 

M. Barbedette is well acquainted with 
Chopin ; he is deeply versed in most of what he 
said and did; let him allow me to instruct him 
fully concerning the circumstance I have men- 
tioned above. I was an old acquaintance of 
Chopin, when he took up his residence, for a 
lengthened period, in the Square d'Orléans, 
where I have lived during twenty years. We 
met very frequently, and not without interchang- 
ing kindly words, as well as, sometimes, criticisms 
and opinions on art and artists. Chopin was too 
much a man of the world, and possessed too 
much good taste to offend the feelings of persons 
who had musical sympathies different from his 
own. He first of all established the points of 
contact, and then, with infinite cleverness, sea- 
soned with a slight dash of epigram, maintained 
a system of reservation on the disputed points. 
Frequently, when you thought you had him at 
your mercy, he escaped from you ; he glided from 
your grasp, with incomparable address—nay, I 
will even say, grace. He was like his own music. 
It was necessary to know him intimately before 
you could appreciate him, just as, in order to ap 
preciate him, just as, in order to appreciate all 
the worth of his music, you had to make ita 
subject of profound study. It was no easy thing 
to approach the man, any more than his music. 
There was something of the sensitive plant in 
one and in the other. I speak according to my 
own impressions. 

One evening, Chopin and myself in the foyer 
of the Italian Opera. This was somewhere in 
1847 or 1848. He told me there was an empty 
stall in the orchestra next to his own, and advis- 
ed me to take it. I did so. // Matrimonio was 
being performed. I do not know why I had fan- 
cied Chopin could not like such music, because, 
in the first place, it was Italian, and then because 
it was so easy, so simple, so flowing in style, so 
limpid, and so natural, that it struck me as dia- 
metrically opposed to his. He, on his part, ima- 
gined that it could not please me. Judge, my 
dear Editor, what must have been the surprise of 
both of us when we discovered that we were both 
enthusiastically fond of it! Our mutual suspic- 
ion greatly amused us. 

“Ah! what a masterpiece,” said Chopin. 
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“ What an adorable composer is this Cimarosa! 
low he imparts a value to the slightest trifles, to 
the simplest modulations! What grace! What 
fertility! What riches! Did you remark the 
minor phrase in the finale of the first act? It is 
the only one in the entire act. Tlow full of 
charm is that phrase in A minor !” 

“ Ilow pleased I am to hear you speak thus,” 
I observed. “I thought—” 

“And what great delight I experienced,” he 
replied, “at finding you fecl and admire such a 
work.” 

After the performance, we proceeded towards 
our respect dwellings in the Rue St. Lazare. We 
walked slowly : he leaned upon my arm, and we 
spoke without the least restraint. The ice be- 
tween us was broken. — Tle communicated to me 
his most inward thoughts concerning the old mas- 
ters, and certain composers of the day as well. 

“How right you are,” he remarked, ‘to un- 
dertake the defence of so-and-so! but—” 

There was a“ but ;” if it was a criticism, it im- 
plied, also, an eulogium. 

*“ Chopin,” I said to him, “ will you allow me 
to express a desire, although it may perhaps, be 
very indiscreet ?” 

“ What is it ?” 

“Would you consent to give me your biogra- 
phy? We live in the some house. I would 
come to your apartments two or three successive 
mornings. I would take down from your dicta- 
tion all you choose to tell me concerning your 
masters, your studies, your compositions, your 
travels” ‘ 

“My travels ?” he observed, interrupting me. 
“Tam always travelling. I am only at Paris en 
passant.” 

Ile then related the following anecdote in re- 
ference to his passport :— Some weeks previous 
to the Revolution of 1830, he was in Poland, 
where he had long charmed the Russians and his 
own countrymen by his double talent as a com- 
poser and a virtuoso. Suddenly he was seized 
with a desire to travel. He intended to go 
through Italy, but while he was at Vienna, the 
news of the insurrection of several provinces in 
the Peninsula caused him to change his route, if 
not his resolution. He asked for a passport for 
London. The desire, however, for seeing Paris, 
and the still greater desire of seeing our musical 
celebrities there (above all, Cherubini), induced 
him to visit France ; so he had the words “ Pas- 
sant par Paris” added to his passport. 

* You he continued, * that T am here 
only asa bird of passage. No matter; I shall be 
delighted to render you acquainted with my bio- 
graphy, and you may be assured of one fact: 
several persons have made the same request, but 
I have always refused them.” 

It wassettled that I should go and see him the 
next day but one. The moment I entered his 
room, he said,— 

* Since you are about to become my historian, 
I must inform you that people do not know half 
the works I have composed.” 

He then went on to tell me the number of 
songs and national airs he had written, and which 
his countrymen sang without being aware these 
compositions were his. As you may easily fancy, 
my dear Editor, such an announcement made ‘a 
deep impression on me, and I carefully entered 
it among my notes. ’ 


” 
see, 


At the period of which T am speaking, Chopin 
did not exactly know his age, for T find in my 
notes that he was born at Zalazowo-Wala, about 
1810. “It is impossible for us,” I wrote, “ to 
give more exactly the date of his birth. He 
himself could only fix approximately, the day 
on which he saw the light, by a wateh sent him, 
in 1820, by Mad. Catalani, and on which were 
engraved the words, “ Given by Mad. Catalani 
to young Frederick Chopin, aged ten years.” This, 
by the way, leads us to suppose that, in his boy- 
hood, he was a little prodigy, a fact, however, of 
which he did not boast. To return to Chopin’s 
age. M. Barbedette asserts that he was born on 
the Ist of March, 1810. M. Fétis, in the new 
edition of his Biographie universelle des Musi- 
ciens, fixes on the Sth of March in the same year 
as the correct date. 








However this may be, I wrote Chopin’s Bio- 
graphy from his own dictation. I kept it in my 
portfolio until after his decease, which took place 
on the 17th October 1849, M. de Lamennais, 
who had become the chief editor of a republican 
paper—La Tribune, as far as IT ean remember— 
asked me for the manuscript, that he might publish 
it in his journal which however, suddenly stopped, 
and I took the biography to the Opinion Publique, 
in which it appeared, on the 23d November en- 
suing, without the author’s name. I trust that 
M. Barbedette will excuse me if the supposition 
I am about to make is incorrect, but I have 
reason to believe that my sketch of Chopin met 
his eye, for independently of the somewhat vague 
manner in which the popular songs are mention- 
ed, I find in the articles of Le Ménéstrel certain 
details, especially that about the passport, of 
which other biographers have said nothing. 

M. Barbedette has judged Chopin correctly. 
Chopin’s nature was most rare and exquisite, but 
but it moved in a restricted sphere. Even in 
the works of Weber we feel the horizon dimin- 
ished around us; we experience somewhat of 
the oppression caused by the sight of lofty moun- 
tains, where great and dazzling effects follow 
deep shadows and fantastic apparitions. Except 
Beethoven and Rossini, despite the peculiar 
shades of difference in their genius, there are 
scarcely any composers who breathe and flourish 
in the full height of the sun. Chopin leads us 
into a region full of melancholy and mystery. 
But we cannot remain there long; we experience 
a feeling of suffocation; we gasp for air. Per- 
sons suffering from some diseases seek out shaded 
and solitary walks; an extensive view causes 
them to turn giddy. J. D’OrrTIGvUE. 





Practical Answers to Practical Questions. 
[REVISED AND CORRECTED FOR THIS JOURNAL. | 

1. Is it right that in connection with religious 
worship, the organ should overpower the voices of 
the choir, and the voluntaries and interludes occupy 
so large a portion of the time appointed for worship ? 
“The purpose of the organ is to incite calm, devo- 
tional fecling, and to support the choir, not to drive 
or overpower, which often seems to be the aim of 
accompanists. They should rather follow than lead, 
always playing their parts modestly though firmly, 
and with correctness and dignity. Voluntaries, in- 
terludes, &c., should oceupy the smallest possible 
space, so that they will fulfil the purpose for which 
they are required.”—J. S. Bach. 

2. Is it right to make such an indiscriminate use of 
the open pedal as is usual with many amateurs, and 
even professional amateurs ?—“ The raising of the 
dampers with the open pedal of the piano has no- 
thing to-do with any proper variation of loudness in 
the tone, but is evidently used by unskilled perform- 
ers as a cloak for their fault in playing. No truly 
good pianist has any occasion for the use of the pedal 
to assist him in the production of power and expres- 
sion. Their purpose is only to sustain such tones as 
cannot otherwise be connected by the hands.”—J. 
A. Hummel. 

3. Is it right in singing to slide and drag the voice 
from one tone to another as seems to be esteemed 
elegant and fashionable at the present day ?—‘ The 
portamento must be well distinguished from the dis- 
gustingly ill-toned drawling of one tone into another, 
which is like the sound produced on stringed instru- 
ments by slowly running the finger up or down the 
This is not singing, though it is by 
Give each 


same string. 
many practised as such, and so called. 
note its absolute value as common sense will dictate, 
and the difficulty is at once obviated.”’—ZJJaser. 

4. Is it right to abuse language in singing, as 
many do, by calling the, thur—to, tur—by, bur, &e. 
Webster and other authorities give but one pronun- 
ciation of these words, and ‘there is no reason why 
they should not be pronounced in singing, as in cor- 
rect speaking and declamation, and unquestionably 
they can be, so as not to interfere with any establish- 





ed rules of vocal art, and he all the more intelligi- 
ble to the listener.” —Dwighet’s Journal of Music. 

5. Is it right in teaching the young to play the 
piano, to occupy their time and attention with polkas, 
dances, operatic medleys, &e. 7—“The assurance has 
oft'n been given by the anthors of such music that 
they were designed for no such purpose; give them 
exercises, studies and real pianoforte compositions 
that they may first learn how to apply them ; if their 
taste leads them no higher, let them amuse them- 
selves with such things, when the skull already ac- 
quired will enable them to play them without the 
usual labor and drudgery.”—G. Weber. 

6. Is it right to bring secular melodies into use in 
connection with religious worship ?—‘ To nothing 
more than this does the adage apply, ‘A place for 
everything and everything in its place.’ Such mel- 
odies as drinking songs, love ditties, or what not, 
though pretty enough of themselves, have worldly, 
if not low and degrading associations connected with 
them, and are only ill-fitted, but insulting to the pre- 
ence and worship of the great God.”—Dr, Clark. 

7. Is it right for persons in playing a piece of 
music, to exercise what they call their judgment as 
to the style and manner of performance ?—“Every 
master has written his piece as he wishes to have 
it played, therefore, every note, word, and sign upon 
the music page should be sacred in the eyes of the 
player, and faithfully interpreted.”—A. B. Marz. 

8. Is it right when one person is playing orsinging, 
at the request of others, for some to converse either 
aloud or in whispers, in their presence ?—“ It is un- 
grateful and discourteous, and should not be tolerat- 
ed. When once Beethoven was playing a duet with 
his pupil, Ries, before a company of court ladies, at 
Vienna, on hearing them commence to talk, he 
snatched the hand of his pupil from the instrument, 
saying, “I do not play before such swine.”—Jfos- 
cheles. 

9. Is it right for any person to pronounce judg- 
ment upon any musical composition, after merely 
drumming it over, or giving it but a superficial ex- 
amination ?—“Every piece of music is a sealed book 
to him whose skill and education in music do not 
enable him to play and understand it like a master ; 
and only with such knowledge and execution can any 
one form a proper judgment of a musical work of 
art.”’—Carl Czerny. 

10. Is it right to collect large numbers of people 
together, and set them all to screaming and shouting 
upon one common principle without regard to indi- 
vidual peculiarities and vocal difticulties ?— ‘‘ No 
physician wonld enter the wards of a hospital and 
give physic indiscriminately without inquiring into 
the wants and symptoms of each patient; and yet 
there would be as much justice in doing so, as in the 
former case. Every pupil should be trained alone, 
at least until perfect in vocalization.””—Panseron. 

11. Is it right in choral practice to double any one 
part and play three parts in the other hand, as is so 
customary with many ’— Again, play every piece 
as its author has written it. If each hand has the 
usual number of fingers, let the work be divided 
equally between the hands, unless either of the mid- 
dle parts should be so remote from the outer part as 
to render it necessary for the time being, to take it 
up with the other hand.”—Schneder. 

12. Is it right to rely implicitly upon musical 
talent, so called, without cultivation or instruction, 
thus allowing so many “ sclf-taught” players to in- 
flict themselves upon the community as we are now 
obliged to listen to ?— One who would become a 
good pianist needs nothing to begin with but a good 
pair of hands and common sense. Let talent come 
in afterwards in its proper time and place, and the 
most desirable results may be obtained.”—A/ex. 
Dreyschock. 

13. Is it right in playing or singing a passage in 
which there is a triplet in the melody, to two eighths 
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in the accompaniment, or vice versa, to perform it in 
that uncertain, indefinite way, which is almost uni- 
versal even among professional performers ?—“ In 
all combinations of regular and irregular rhythmic 
forms, both parts should be played in perfect time, 
that is they should commence together, then play a 
note of that part which has the greater number of 
notes then of that which has the less, and so on al- 
ternating, and occupying the time with each part 
equally as common sense would direct.” — M. 
Clementi. 

14. Is it right in teaching or practising the piano, 
organ, &ec., to expect any satisfactory result when 
the eyes are allowed continually to vacillate from the 
notes to the fingers, a practice so commonly indulg- 
ed ?—“The eyes should be habitually directed to the 
notes, and never to the keys. Not only is one liable 
to lose the place on the page, but looking at the 
fingers will accustom them to depend upon the eyes 
for assistance, and deprive themselves of that unerr- 
ing certainty of aim and span so indispensable to 
pure and faultless mechanism.”—Carl Czerny. 

15. Is it right in teaching the piano to employ the 
key of C, as the introduction to and foundation of 
scale practice ?—‘ The scale of C is the most diffi- 
cult of all scales to perform upon the piano perfectly, 
it having no black keys to regulate the succession of 
the fingers. It should therefore be approached grad- 
ually after having established good and correct me- 
chanism in those scales which contain as nearly as 
may be an equal number of black and white keys ; 
as for example, A, E, Ab, Eb, major scales. Many 
suppose the scale of C to be easiest, merely because 
it can be blundered through without any certain or 
correct method of fingering ; and it is owing to this 
mistake that so few among the thousands who at- 
tempt it, can play the piano as it should be.”—JM/. 
Clementi 

16. Is it right in singing the vocal compositions 
of foreign authors, to substitute the translations 
which are offered with them by the publishers, for 
the text for which they were originally composed ?— 
“The words which are used in the utterance of vocal 
tones, have much influence upon their quality, and a 
great part of the skill of a composer for the voice 
consists in applying certain tones to be sung only 
upon such vowels as will facilitate their execution. 
Our language abounds in uncertain and clumsy syl- 
lables. It is therefore necessary when these occur, 
that they be placed where medium tones of voice are 
used, and to avoid placing them where the tones 
must be sustained. Ilow necessary then that the 
original text should be sung, or if a translation must 
be employed, that the syllables be so adapted that 
the vowel sound corresponds and assimilates with 
those for which the musical composer designed 
them.”—Fetis. 

17. Is it right to allow pupils the use of the me- 
tronome by which to mark their time when practising 
or playing upon the musical instrument ?—“ The 
metrome was invented and is designed to indicate the 
true movement of a musical work, and not to save 
lazy people the trouble of counting time as they 
should do. If one could play a piece through cor- 
rectly, attending to the beating of a metronome, 
which is scarcely possible, if he possesses any nervous 
sensibility, the performance must necessarily bear a 
cold, hard and inexpressive character.’”—J. A. 
Hummel. 

18. Is it right to estimate the skill of musical 
performers vocal or instrumental, by the rapidity of 
their execution ?—‘‘ To sing a simple melody with 
purity and taste, or to play a fugue and interpret it 
properly, exacts and evinces more talent and skill 
than the performance of the most difficult or com- 
plicated musical compositions that require merely 


rapidity of execution. It is a great error to sup- 
pore that mere agility of fingering or rapidity of 
executing music, displays a great musician or 
singer.” —S. Thalberg. 








Music in Russia. 

St. Pererspure, Russia, Aucust 3d, 1861.— 
There is scarcely a nation in existence — not even 
excepting the Italians — more thoroughly imbued 
with musical taste than the Russians. Musie gar- 
dens are quite as frequent as in Germany, while 
among the better classes the modern Italian operas 
are as well known as in England or France, I would 
divide the music heard in Russia, into five classes ; 
the Eclectic ; the Original; the National ; the Gipsey 
and the Church music. 

1. The Eclectic. By this I mean the music of for- 

eign composers from Handel down to Verdi, all of 
which is cuitivated here. At the grand opera house, 
a purely government affair, and immensely expen- 
sive you may hear the very best modern operas (the 
Italian usually having the preference) sung by the 
most brilliant artists in the operatic ranks. In sum- 
mer this opera house is closen, the season for opera 
lasting from September to March. The lowest price 
of admission entitling one to a seat is three rubles or 
$2,25. <A private box for five in the principal tier 
costs 600 rubles for each abonnement; by an abonne- 
ment is meant the right to the box one night a week 
for the season. If you subscribe to the first abonne- 
ment you have the use of the box on Monday night 
when the foreign diplomats, nobles and aristocracy 
attend. On this night only can the Emperor or any 
of his family be seen at the opera. The abonnement 
for the second night (Wednesday) costs the same, 
hut the audience is not so fashionable, the merchants 
chiefly going then or else on Friday nights to the 
third abonnement. It is usual to produce a new 
opera on Monday night and repeat it on Wednesday 
and Friday nights, so that all the subscribers may 
have an opportunity of hearing it. Monday nights 
the house is always crammed, but on other occasions 
it is not always remuneratively attended. The sal- 
arics paid to the artists are immense, and the nobles 
are in the habit of giving splendid presents to the 
prime donne. Everybody knows how popular Bosio 
was there, and what a remarkable funeral she had. 
Viardot Garcia is a great favorite and was specially 
admired by the Emperor Nicholas. Tamberlik the 
tenor also enjoys great popularity. I understand 
that Adelina Patti will sing here by-and-bye and 
think she will make a decided hit. 
L Under “ Eclectic music” I also include the most 
of that played by the military bands, in parks and at 
music gardens. Yesterday, for instance, I was strol- 
ling in the pleasure grounds of Kammenoy Ostrov, 
one of the islands in the vicinity of the city, resort- 
ed to for afternoon drives. The band played a num- 
ber of pieces among which were, waltzes by Strauss 
and Lanner—the J/iserere from Trovatore and ex- 
tracts from Ernani by Verdi—overture to Maritana 
by Wallace—selections from the Bohemian Girl by 
Balfe—overture to Massaniello by Auber—overture 
to Norma by Bellini—the sextette from Donizetti’s 
Lucia, and various Russian airs. This certainly 
showed a wide range of musical electicism. 

Every family has a piano and every young lady 
and most of the young men, play brilliantly, and if 
not with a deep meaning, with an ease and grace that 
is quite fascinating. Singing is particularly culti- 
vated hy the men, and the finest voices are heard in 
the churches. But there few good native female 
singers. 

2. The Original. By this I mean to designate the 
music composed by native composers, of whom the 
best known is Glinka. This music consists of oper- 
ettas, chansons, and the like. Rubinstein is giving 
it a more classical turn by his compositions for 
stringed instruments. Of this class of Russian 
music I have not heard enough to judge fairly. 

Talking of Glinka reminds of his tomb, in the 
curious little church-yard connected with the Alex- 
ander Nevsky Monastry in the suburbs of the city. 
With but one exception—that of the Holy Trinity 








at Moscow—this monastery is considered, the most 
sacred of the religious establishments in Russia, and 
to lie in the graveyard is perhaps the highest posthu- 
mous ambition of a wealthy Russian. The cemetery 
is small, and crowded with quaint and odd monu- 
ments often of marble and brick, but generally of 
richly polished granite. Over the grave of Glinka 
—who died only a few years ago—is a simple granite 
slab, surmounted by a Greek cross. A basrelievo of 
music books, lyres and angels is the only ornament, 
and the inscription simply tells the name of the de- 
ceased with the necessary dates. 

3. The Gipsey music. This at once explains it- 
self; it consists of difficult, qnaint, and generally 
unharmonious melodies, and does not very greatly 
differ from 

4. The Natura! music. Now bear in mind the 
Russian National Hymn, “ God Save the Emperor,” 
is the noblest national anthem of which any people 
can boast, and of course far superior to ‘“‘ God Save 
the Queen ;” but it bears few points of coincidence 
with the genuine Russian music, this latter consists of 
minor melodies of the most eccentric character, and 
in St. Petersburg is principally heard at the open air 
music gardens where it form an unfailing attraction. 
It is sung by parties of some sixteen men and boys 
dressed in the national Russian costume, and accom- 
panied by that inseparable companion of Jem Baggs 
the Wandering Minstrel — the clarionet. Occasion- 
ally a tambourine and triangle are added to this, but 
violins and all stringed instruments are carefully ex- 
cluded. 

At the commencement of the performance a solo 
on the triangle calls together both singers and audi- 
ence, the former mounting and standing on a semi- 
circle on a little roofed platform, and the Iatter 
standing or sitting in front. 
ers—who is distinguished by the fact that his long 
frock, is blue, while the “ high privates ”’ are dressed 
in black (both however indulging in gilt or brass 
trimmings)—stands in the centre. At his signal the 
clarinet player starts up a dismal little prelude, and 
then leader and player perform in unison a few 
strains of what is supposed to be melody. 


The leader of the sing- 


Very un- 

expectedly—for this solo by no means appears to have 
closed, the chorus breaks in, at first very discordantly. 
In a few bars, however, they get straight and keep 
admirable time and tune. The tenors seem to carry 
the air, and the soprano (boy) voices are chiefly dis- 
tinguishable in the long sustained high notes thrown 
in frequently but never where they would be abso- 
lutely discordant with the other parts. At the close 
of each verse, this soprano takes the high octave key 
note and as the melodies always end in the minor key, 
there is something peculiarly wild and effective in 
this long-sustained quavering note which is some- 
thing between a shriek and a musical tone. Some of 
the choruses sung have a genuine and clearly defined 
melody, one in particular, strongly resembling the 
well-known “Trab, Trab” being very popular. It is 
the custom for the audience to call out for popular 
songs, and there is no printed programme, with 
which such demands would interfere. The concert 
invariably concludes with a lovely and exciting yet 
still minor mode—melody, to which several of the 
the singers dance in the most grotesque manner, 
leaping up and down, shouting, throwing out their 
hands, and with all the eccentricity of the thing pre- 
serving the utmost grace in every movement. I 
know nothing of the kind as exciting and thrilling 
as this closing feature of the entertainment. 

5. The Church Music. In the Greek church as 
no organs or musical instruments are allowed, the 
music is purely vocal. Women never sing, the 
choirs being filled by men and boys. The Greek 
church music is heard to perfection in St. Petersburg 
at St. Isaac’s and the Nevsky churches. The chor- 
isters are arrayed on each side of the altar, and are 
dressed in a peculiar costume of blue trimmed with 
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yellow. I can safely aver that such magnificent 
voices are heard in no other part of the world for the 
leader has thousands of lads from which to make his 
selection, and only accepts the purest and most an- 
gelic boy voices, while the adults, especially the 
basses, are acknowledged by every foreigner who has 
heard them to be unsurpassed. Why, their low D’s 
and C©’s sound like the pedal notes of one of the fin- 
est church organs. 

The music consists chiefly of of 
simple chords, but of the most unexpected and cur- 
ious progressions. This music cannot be be describ- 
There are sel- 


responses 


ed; “only itself can he its parallel.” 
dom if ever solos, but semi-choruses, and full chor- 
als and occasionally an anthem sung antiphonally. 
In certain high festivals, a portion of the choir is 
stationed far behind the altar and sounds in the dis- 
tance like a band of angels whose music comes to us 
from another sphere. ‘The priests appear to be men 
of musical education, for their part of the service is 
something between monotone and operatic recitative. 
The Greek service, on the whole, is much more im- 
posing than the Roman Catholic, and vastly more 
incomprehensible to the uninitiated. To the ama- 
teur, its music offers the rare feature of unadulterat- 
ed novelty; it can only be heard in Russia, and 
when-once heard leaves an impresssion which no 


lapse of time can ever efface. TROVATOR. 
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Music in THis Number. — Continuation of ‘* The Hymn of 
Praise,” (Lobgesang), a Cantata by Mendelssohn. 
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The Artist Trio. 

As three most highly gifted women, Char- 
lotte Cushman, Emma Stebbins, and Marguerite 
Folev have recently left our country together, to 
take up their residence abroad, we take the lib- 





erty of “ making a note of it.” 

Charlotte Cushman has been so long known 
and appreciated, that there is but little we can say 
Unlike her 
younger companions, she has gone through a long 
and brilliant professional career, and is now 
ready to lay aside the cares of public life, and 
enjoy the honors she has so bravely won. It is a 
pleasure to repeat such histories as hers, for all 
accounts declare her to be a thorough artist, and 
noble-hearted woman. 

A native of Boston, her earliest career belongs 
to us, and gives us by right a pride in her suc- 
cesses, and a deep interest in the struggles which 
These struggles, we are told, be- 


of her that has not been said before. 


led to them. 
gan at a very early age, when most girls endure 
the school-room, and are only eager for play. 
Being the oldest of five children, she began to 
assist in supporting the family when twelve years 
old. Many kind things are said of her by school 
mates, who remember the high-spirited, cheerful 
little girl at this time. She early manifested re- 
markable musical ability which led her to make 
her first appearance in public as a singer. Mrs. 
Wood, with whom she sang in concert, declared 
her voice to be the finest contralto she ever 
heard, and advised her to culivate it for the 
stage. ; 

Thirty years ago a singer's career in Boston 
was quite different from what it is at the present 
time. So limited were the opportunities for study, 
and so great and unyielding was the prejudice 
against professional women, that one is not sur- 
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prised that the family of the young girl heard of 
her desire to go upon the stage with consternation, 
and strenuously opposed it. In spite of these 
obstacles she persevered and made her debut at 
the Tremont Theatre in 1835 as the Countess in 
Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro. She was then but 
nineteen years of age, and it must be remembered 
had never allowed herself time for rest. This 
unceasing exertion soon overtasked the young 
singer. Not long after her debut, we hear of her 
in New Orleans, where she went to sing in Eng- 
lish opera, but her voice failed, and she was 
forced to throw up her engagement. Nothing 
daunted she resolved to become an actress, and 
immediately put herself in training for this pur- 
pose, and in due time made her appearance as 
Lady Macbeth. 

Such versatility of talent, steadiness of pur- 
pose, and indomitable will are rarely found com- 
Accustomed to rely upon herself, to plan 
Equally good 


bined. 
and perform were one with her. 
in tragedy and comedy, a new character was al- 
ways well studied until comprehended, for she 
never left a part until she had made it entirely 
her own. At one time she was engaged at the 
Old Bowery Theatre, but after playing a week 
she was taken ill, and before she recovered, the 
Theatre was burned and with it all her wardrobe 
Later she was engaged as stock actress for three 
years and gained great reputation for her histri- 
onic ability. 

Thus Fortune, at the hardest, proved her best 
friend ‘and in this instance verified the truth of 
the old adage that “ Necessity is the best school- 
master.” Undoubtedly to the drilling and disci- 
pline of this time, with the constant study of 
human nature which was presented in every possi- 
ble form, she owed much of the power with which 
she delineated such a great variety of characters 
in after years. 

When her sister came out as an actress, Miss 
Cushman gave up to her the female characters 
she had so long assumed and took herself the 
principal male parts in those plays in which they 
appeared together — an act of sisterly devotion 
worthy of a great woman. 

In 1844 she made a professional tour through 
the Northern States with Mr. Macready, receiv- 
ing everywhere the highest applause. But it 
would be impossible to follow her through all the 
changes of a long, eventful, and, we can truly 
say, a most successful career. After playing 
with great eclat in London, she returned to this 
country in 1849, and first appeared in the char- 
acter of Meg Merrilies, which she has made en- 
tirely her own, and which, for boldness of concep- 
tion and intense acting is unsurpassed. It is a 
fearful representation of the wild Gypsey’s life 
and death, so intensely real, that one feels a deep 
sense of relief wheu the curtain falls and proves 
it was only acting. Ever after the character 
stands by itself in our imagination. 

It is not our intention to discuss this play (Guy 
Mannering) nor Miss Cushman’s merits as an 
actress ; long ago she passed through the critic’s 
hands, receiving her full share of just and un- 
just treatment, but always rising higher and 
higher in her profession. Her last engagement 
proved areal tour de triomphe in spite of these 
most inauspicious times. We read with regret 
this was indeed her farewell appearance. 

It is of her as a woman rather than as an ar- 
tist that we are inclined to speak, but here we 
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are no longer upon common ground ; the artist 
belongs to the public, the woman to her friends. 
May her old home in Italy be as fresh and 
charming to her as when she first sought there 
recreation and rest from her many labors. 

Emma Stebbins is claimed by her friends as a 
“New Yorker,” and is therefore less known to 
us than her older friend and companion, Miss 
Cushman. As an artist, however, her name has 
become as familiar here asin New York. She 
was first introduced tothe public by the “ Miner” 
and “ Sailor,” two statuettes designed to symbol- 
ize Labor and Commerce. They not only show 
a true artistic conception, but make us better ac- 
quainted with the woman whose clear head, vivid 
imagination and refinement of feeling is manifest 
in all she does. 

We are told that Miss Stebbins has modeled 
but a few years, but in that time has accomplished 
almost incredible things. It is by no means to 
be supposed that the artistic fire has just been 
kindled. On the contrary, the spark was born 
with her and has been growing and lighting upon 
every inflammable substance in its way, until at 
last it bursts out and astonishes all who behold it. 
Prosperity often proves a greater hindrance to 
progress in Art or Literature than adversity ; 
one needs the strong arm of necessity to help 
open the way. All Miss Stebbins’ early procliv- 
ities were for “ poetry and painting”; her pen 
and ink drawings were remarkable. Ler efforts 
in “ the plastic Art” are much more recent, but 
we feel well assured that modeling in a simple 
way has been the pastime of her whole life, and 
during the three years she has spent in Italy she 
has reproduced in a beautiful whole a thousand 
incomplete efforts of her childhood. 

Her Lotos Eater has recently been before the 
public and received its meed of praise. No 
sooner is one subject completed than she has 
another ready to begin upon. It is said she 
has already a design of Columbus with which 
she will inaugurate her next winter's labors. 
This Columbus, however, cannot prove a second 
discoverer, for the genius is already discovered 
and acknowledged. 

Miss Stebbins’ bust of Miss Cushman is no less 
remarkable than her ideal subjects; indeed, by 
many it is considered her best effort. It is true 
to life and is alsoa perfect likeness idealized. 
All her works bear the impress of delicacy and 
refinement, and no one understands better than 
she the best expression of Miss Cushman’s face, 
who is her constant friend and companion. 

Marguerite Foley belongs to us. Although a 
native of Vermont, her last and best years have 
been spent in Boston. This is her first visit 
abroad, where she goes, as so many have done 
before her, to improve herself in her chosen vo- 
cation in the land of Art. 

As straws show which way the wind blows, so 
the plays of children often give unmistakable in- 
dications of their future career. Miss Foley has 
always modeled, beginning to make images of 
mud and dough when others made their so-called 
pies. In the Winter her snow men were the 
delight of all her companions, for moulding snow 
was a favorite amusement during the day, and 
cutting chalk figures was her evening pastime. 
We have seen some exquisite chalk Angels and 
Cupids, as well as striking likenesses of her com- 
panions, cut when she was very young, a mere 
child, indeed. Alas! the soft material rendered 
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these likenesses almost as frail as her snow men. 
Those were her only days of freedom; very early 
the duties of life devolved upon her. The strug- 
gle became a battle for Art, for which all other 
attractions were set aside, and all allurements to 
other things proved powerless. This one idea 
possessed her; at school, whether as pupil or 
teacher, as a writer, in whatever direction her 
lines were cast, she remained true to her voca- 
tion. 

It may seem an easy thing to those favored by 
Fortune to follow an attraction steadily, but to 
overcome obstacles unaided, to live down preju- 
dices and bravely to make one’s way requires much 
courage and force of character. All honor to the 
woman who can do it. This is not the place to 
speak of the many efforts Miss Foley was obliged 
to make to keep pace with her longings for Art 
and an Artist’s lie. A young girl almost alone 
in the world with nothing to depend upon must 
turn them in every direction to meet her wants. 
She tried painting in oil and water colors and 
also crayon likenesses with much success. At 
one time she was a member of the School of De- 
sign where she took up wood engraving, and at 
another time she turned her attention to teach- 
ing. Of late her speciality has been cameo cut- 
ting which has so oceupied her time as to leave 
little room for other branches of her chosen art. 
She began to carve likenesses in shell when a 
child and her first cameo was completed before 
she ever saw a likeness of this kind. In the 
meantime, modeling has not been neglected, al- 
though not the first in her daily duties. One 
life-sized bust was on exhibition for some time in 
Koston; another was exhibited at a fair in Low- 
ell, where it received marked attention. Her 
small bust of Theodore Parker is well known 
here and highly prized by his friends. Those 
who only saw Mr. Parker in the pulpit have but 
little idea of his face in repose and thus arises 
great difference of opinion in regard to likenesses 
of him. Just before he left Boston for a more 
genial climate, Miss Foley cut a cameo of him 
with which he was highly pleased, declaring to 
her it was “admirable” and could not be im- 
proved. By this means she gained a knowledge 
of her subject which was ef great value to her 
when modeling the bust. She has done more 
than to get a good man’s likeness, she has given 
the expression most loved by those who knew 
him best. Miss Foley has executed several admi- 
rable medallion likenesses during the past winter 
one or two of which she has taken as orders to 
put into marble while abroad. 

We did not intend to speak of these ladies as 
artists only, but as noble women, who have left 
us to do their work elsewhere, and to wish them 
all happiness and success. Miss Cushman and 
Miss Stebbins have tried their powers and been 
welcomed home, but their younger sister in Art 
is to appear in the artist-world abroad for the 
first time. May it prove to her all she hopes and 
expects, and reward her for such patient waiting 
and long efforts. It was once said to her “ You 
will succeed in whatever you undertake, whether 
you work with your hands or your head.” With 
most versatile talent, brilliant wit, and a large 
amount of cheerfulness, we predict for her a 
warm reception wherever she goes. * 





The Boston Museum opened again on Monday, 
August 19, for its nineteenth season, with the new 
play, Men of the Day. The company is an excel- 
lent one, embracing, however, but few of those who 
have so long been familiar to us. Warren of course 
remains, and so too Miss Reignolds. This lady has 
avery pleasing voice, and sings with taste and ex- 
pression, and in a style unusual for the stage of the 
Museum, at least since the time when Miss Phillipps 
adorned it. The orchestra is still under the able 
conductor, and accomplished artist, Mr. Eichberg, 
who does his best with the small force at his com- 
mand. 

A correspondent sends us the following notice of 
the lady spoken of above : 

“ Miss Kate Reignolds the popular actress has recently made 
# very successful début in Opera at Halifax with Mad. Anna 
Bishop The local papers sav that this young lady's vocalism 
took the audience by surprise. They had known her asa 
charming actress, but were not prepared for the power and 
Sweetness of voice with which she delighted them on this oc- 
casion. Miss Reignolds we believe, refused—a year ago— 





through love of her profession, an offer of an engagement with 
the English opera troupe now in California. She is vet very 
young and inspite of her success in the drama it ought to be 
a serious matter of consideration whether it is right to neglect 
the cultivation of an organ of so much promise—as those who 
have heard Miss Reignolds’ singing in the course of perform- 
ances have recognized hers to be—especially as the lyric stage 
so much needs the support of that essential dramatic talent 
so very rarely found in the finest vocalists. 


° 
: 

Hlusical Correspondence. 

New York, Ava. 27, 1861.—Ullman has issued 
his “ card to the public,” and we have now some 
slight insight to his plans for the coming season. The 
Academy of Music is to be opened early in Septem- 
ber; not, however, by its legitimate occupant occu- 
pants. Instead of the the sweet warbling of fair 
prime donne and “silver voiced” tenori, we are to 
have the ‘‘presto, pass,” of a great magician, whose 
feats of diablerie, are said to excel even those of Psy- 
comanthenm fame. Muzio’s baton, is to be super- 
seded by the- magic wand of Herrmann, whose 
“soirées de prestidizitation” have been the wonder of 
the world, and instead of the “powerful chorus” that 
usually grace the Academy stage, we shall probably 
be favored with all the little red legged, no-tailed de- 
mons, that so gently remove the unfortunate Don 
Giovanni from his midnight repast to the infernal 
regions, und so affectionately scize the beautiful nuns 
and lead them away amony the tombs. Caspar 
would have been delighted to have had such an ap- 
prentice at the bullet mould@ng business at Wolf's 
Glen with that chorus of invisible spirits ringing in 
his ears : 





*“‘Pria che notte ancor verrd 
Piu Reseda non sara 
Uhiii— Ubi!” 

Hermann will undoubtedly be a valuable auxiliary 
to Ullmann, in his concoctiom of mysterious “incan- 
tation scenes,’’ “mystic flames,” “flitting lights,” 
“dancing shadows’ and all the concomitants of 
witches caves, and sorcerer’s dens. That he is per- 
fectly an fait in the Art Diabolique there can be no 
shadow of doubt. He totally eschews all mechani- 
eal contrivances and ingenious apparatus, and pre- 
sents no glittering array of trappings and parapher- 
nalia wherewith to divert the eye. He executes all 
his feats, unaided, and with nothing but his bare 
hands. His eminent success in his art, has won for 
him many valuable tokens of appreciation and he has 
had bestowed upon him the ribbons of several 
Orders. From a collection of mervellous doings we 
have selected a few that may be worthy of interest : 


ITTERRMANN AT A Barper’s Snop.—A stranger, elegantly 
dressed, and a perfect gentleman in his manners, entered a 
hairdresser’s establishment on Wednesday night, and asked, 
with a slight German accent, to be shaved. The proprietor 
and his assistants being engaged at the time with otber cus- 
tomers, the mistress of the establishment herself adjusted the 
towel to the new comer, and proceeded to shave him. 

The operation being almost finished, the stranger, who had 
already given some signs of impatience, suddenly stopped 
the lady's hand, seized the razor, and making some remarks 
about the nervous irritation produced upon him by the appli- 
cation of the steel, inflicted a severe wound upon his throat, 
from which the blood spurted in large jets, and the gentle- 
man’s head sank upon his shoulder. 

At the sight of this suicide, the ery of ‘‘murder’’ arose, 
every one rushing out of the shop, some to call a physician, 
others to ran for a policeman, but the wife of the hairdresser 
fell down on the chair fainting. 

After a short while however, the wounded man seemed to 
recover. With a convu!sive gasp he seized the towel and dried 
up the blood gushing from his wound, then, throwing the 
towel on the floor, he jumped up. looked in the glass, smiled, 
and showing to the people who had returned into the shop his 
throat, which had not tained even the slightest scratch, he 
took his leave, humming some patriotic tune.— Independence 
Belge, Brurelles, April 2, 1858 

A Sorrke AT THE FieLp-MARSHAL, JeLLAcnicn.—Some days 
ago the great magician, Hermann, performed ina fashionable 
private circle a feat of his art which created the most intense 
sensation among all that witnessed the clever performance. 
The Profesor asked a young lady to give him a ring of great 
value. His request being complied with, he took the ring and 
threw it from the open window into the garden. He then 
requested another lady to hand him her bracelet, which, as 
soon as he received it, met with the same fate as the ring did. 
Tn order to restore the jewelry to the ladies, he stepped up to 
the corner of the room, where a parrot was sitting fastened to 
achain. Releasing the feathered prisoner, Hermann told the 
company that the parrot would bring back the missing arti- 
cles. Through the window the parrot flew away. Ten minutes 
had elapsed, but nothing was to be seen of the bird. Herr- 
mann sent a servant into the garden to look after the messen- 
ger he had dispatched in search for the ring and bracelet. But 
as neither the servant nor the parrot returned, after the lapse 
of five minutes, another servant went out after them, who, 
like the two others before him did not return. Meanwhile, 
the excitement of the company rose to its highest piten, 
every one being anxious to see how the whole aff.ir would 
turn out. At length Herrmann, casting a smiling glance 
over the company, went to the window, humming a peculiar 
tuns; and instantly the parrot came flying into the room, 
the ring in its bill, the bracelet around its neck, and in each 
claw holding a wig, which it had cunningly taken from the 
heads of the two servants (This affiir took place in the 
palace of the Austrian Field-Marshal, Jellachich) —Peace 
Gazette, Vienna, February 16, 1851. 








Although Herrmann comes to America ata very 
inauspicious period in its history, yet we trust that he 
will meet with the support he deserves. After a 
short season of legerdemain Ullman proposes to in- 
augurate a short season of Italian opera. Mme. 
Medori and Charton are the only. two announcements 
yet made public. We presume the remainder of the 
troupe will be the popular favorites of last season. 

Brignoli is rusticating at Long Branch. He 
drives the fleetest team on the road, and is evidently 
well pleased with himself and the rest of mankind. 
Carlotti Patti and Brignoli, under the supervision of 
Grau of the New York Academy, will probably give 
a grand concert in honor of Mrs. Lincoln, before her 
departure. 

Of the prime donne of the last season Hinckley and 
Kellogg, are the only ones who have not been fright- 
ened away by the war, if we except Mme. Fabbri- 
Mulder, who is, we believe, ruralizing in the Canadas. 
Muzio, Susini, and the Barili’s are at present sojourn 
ing in New York, calmly awaiting the course of 
events. Muzio has in preparation a grand serenade 
to be given to the Prince Napoleon, upon his return 
from the West. A special operatic representation in 
his honor is not improbable. The Princess Clothilde 
isa dumb attendant upon mass and vespers at Dr. 
Cummings’ church. Her usual attendant is the 
Duchess d’Abrantes. 

There has been several changes in the musical ar- 
rangements of St. Stephen. Wels has been super- 
seded hy Antonio Morra, formerly of St. Peter's 
church ; and Centemeri has given place to E. Bavili, 
an especial favorite of Dr. Cummings. The choir 
is now composed of Mme. Isadora Clark, soprano ; 
Mne. Beyer, contralto ; Sig. Quinto (Herr Quint), 
tenor; Sig. Barili, baritone; Morra, Sr., bass ; and 
Morra, Jr., organist. Wels has accepted an engage- 
ment at Christ Church (Episcopal). D. Miranda, 
the English tenor, is engaged at Dr. Haynes’ Baptist 
Church. S. P. H. Gordon, the music-dealer, is the 
organist, and has the entire direction of the choir. 
A solemn Reqniem Mass for the repose of the souls 
of the killed of the 69th Regiment of New York at 
the battle of Stone Bridge, was celebrated in St. 
Bridget’s Church last week. Mozart’s Requiem was 
finely rendered by the efficient choir of the church 
under the leadership of the organist, Mr. Agricola 
Paur, assisted by the Liederkranz Society as_a cho- 
rus. Mme. Stefani sang the soprano solos with 
much effect. Father Mooney, the priest of the 
69th, officiated. Berge’s choir remain unchanged. 
Mrs, Cooper Hiibner, and Weincke are the principal 
soloists. Morgan returned from the war with the 
71st Regiment, slightly wounded in the leg. He is 
able, however, to resume his part at Grace Charch, 
where his absence has been much felt. There will 
probably be a great deal of eutting down in choir 
salaries this fall, and not afew decapitated. We 
hear rumors already, but until they assame more 
authoritative shape, we forbear from erediting. Any 
movement of interest will be duly transmitted to 
you. Yours, &e., T. W. M. 





Robert Schumann. 

We take the following from the Analytical Pro- 
gramme to a concert of the ‘ Musical Art Union” 
in London. It is from the pen of Mr. G. A. Mac- 
farren. 

Dr. Robert Schumann is a musician to whose 
merits public opinion in England has searcely done 
justice ; and this is attributable in some degree to the 
inconsiderate deal cf his partizans, who, by institut- 
ing a rivalry between him and Mendelssohn, have 
created a spirit of antagonism against their favorite, 
among many who, had they been left to regard his 
positive worth, instead of being forced upon a fruit- 
less comparison of this with the value of another 
compose. would have acknowledged his deep, 
thoughtful intelligence, his unswerving artistic integ- 
rity, his truly original mind, and his constant aim at 
the highest standard, and would have sought for ex- 
cellence in his musie which they perhaps have been 
too reluctant to perceive. No one would have been 
more adverse to this opposition than the two men in 
whose name it has been carried on. Mendelssohn 
and Schumann were intimate friends, and warm ad- 
mirers each of the other’s merit. Mendelssohn is 
remembered to have spoken constantly of the high 
pretensions of his friend’s music, and the printed 
essays of Schumann are a permanent testimony to 
the enthusiastic regard in which he held the genius of 
Mendelssohn. It is now time to cast aside the natural 
but unlucky prejudice that he has been a barrier to 
the appreciation of Schumann’s claims as a com- 
poser, from which the chief sufferers have been they 
who have lost the enjoyment his musie might have 
afforded them; and it is to be expected that, for our 
own sakes, we in England will have the candor to 
recognize, and the liberality to admire on its own ac- 
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count, without reference to the relative merits of any 
other writer, all that is good in a composer whose 
music has excited the sympathy of some of the most 
intelligent of living critics. 

Schumann was bern at Zwickau, in Saxony, on 
the 8th of June, 1810. His father was a bookseller, 
and also a man of letters, having translated the 
poems of Byron into German, and produced some 
original works Like most men who have become 
famous in music, Schumann evineed an early dis- 
position for the art; having had no instruction in 
harmony, he composed some choral and instrumental 
pieces in his eleventh year, for performance by his 
schoolmates, Like many also who have acquired 
musical renown, he had to contend with the wishes 
of his parents in choosing this art as the pursuit of 
his life; his mother, at least, was strongly opposed 
to his predilection, and his father, dying when the 
young enthusiast was but sixteen, left her the sole 
arbitress of Schumaun's career. He accordingly was 
sent to Leipsig, in 1828, to study jarisprudence, and 
he proceeded thence to Heidelberg, the year follow- 
ing, where, at a students’ concert, he made his only 
public performance on the pianoforte. Te was a 
pupilof F. Wieck, a distinguished teacher, who sue- 
ceeded in persuading his mother to withdraw her 
objection to Schumann’s adopting music as a profes- 
sion. His father had bequeathed him such a com- 
petence as rendered him independent of the mere 
drudgery of his craft; thus he had never to toil as a 
teacher, but could devote his entire energies to the 
acquisition of fame, and the deserving it. Rejoiced 
at his emancipation from the uncongenial study of 
the law, he quitted the university, and returned to 
Leipsig to follow up the ardor his new pursuit. In 
the hope of overcoming the disadvantage of his late 
commencement of the systematic study of the piano- 
forte, Schumann apptied his ingenuity to the discov- 
ery of some mechanical means for giving agility to 
the fingers, and so lessening the period of practical 
exercise ; he kept his endeavor for some time a 
secret, but it was too soon revealed by the unfortan- 
ate effect it produced — the machine he employed to 
supersede practice, so violently strained the muscles 
of the third finger of his right hand, that he lost the 
use of it for ever. In 1831, he commenced the study 
of composition, under H. Dorn, at present Kapell- 
meister in| Berlin, who was his only theoretical in- 
stractor. The mental infirmity which gave the sad- 
dest color to the last vear of Schumann’s life, was a 
disease of inheritance—his eldest sister having lost 
her reason, and other members of his family having 
been to a greater or less extent similarly afflicted. 
His first attack was in the antumn of 1833, imme- 
diately indaced, it is supposed, by grief for the death 
of his brother's wife; daring this aberration he was 
rescued from throwing himself out of his bedroom 
window on the fourth story, the memory of which 
escape was such a ceaseless souree of terror to him, 
that he never afterwards would sleep in a room above 
the groand floor, He began, in 1834, the publication 
of the Nene Zvtschrift, fiir Musik, of which journal 
he was ten years the editor, conductor, and principal 
writer. The articles he contributed to this paper 
are celebrated as some of the most genial and intel- 
ligent examples of musieal criticism extant, and 
they secure for their author a high esteem as a writer 
on his art, wholly independent of his character as an 
artist ; they are chiefly signed “Florestan und Euse- 
bius,”’ under which pseudonyme also his first musical 
compositions were printed, as though he had been 
careful te feel the ground in his long-prohibited 
course, before risking the compromise of his name, 
by owning his unjudged productions. His attach- 
ment to Clara Wieck, the justly famous pianist, 
daughter of his old master, forms an important fea- 
ture of this period of his life. He married this lady, 
on the 12th September, 1840, and under her new 
name, she has still. extended her former reputation, 
while she has added not a little to his, by her sym- 
pathetic performance of his music. Emulous of any 
distinction, that, by raising him in’ general estima- 
tion, might make him seem worthier of his bride, 
he appliet to the University of Jena for the degree 
of Doctor of Music, offering to write either a literary 
essay or a musical composition as the preliminary 
exercises ; the University, however, dispensed with 
this form, content to grant him the diploma, in ac- 
knowledgment of the works he had already brought 
before the world, and his doctorship is dated the 2zd 
of February, in the vear of his marriage. It is sup- 
posed that he felt slighted by not being appointed 
conductor of the Gewandhaus Concerts, and was 
therefore dissatisfied to remain at Leipsig; from 
whatever cause, he quitted that city and gave up his 
journal in 1844, to undertake the direction of a vocal 
‘society in Dresden, rendered vacant by the depart- 
ure of Ferdinand Hiller. 
Diisseldorf, to fill the appointment of musical direct- 


He removed, in 1850, to | 


or; but, whatever his other talents, he had never any 
qualifications for a conductor, and his inefliciency for 
the office increased with the rapid growth of his fatal 
malady to such an extent, that his band, who idol- 
ized him on his first arrival, at last refused, as a body, 
to play under him. He made a professional tour, 
with Madame Schumann, to Russia, and another to 
Helland, and the latter at about the period at which 
we have now arrived. His disease had now increas- 
ed to the utmost; he was haunted by the imaginary 
sound of one single note, from which he never could 
free himself, and which became his perpetual tor- 
ment; apeculiar phase of nervous irritability made 
him suppose all musical performances to be too quick, 
and this groundless fancy caused him such painfal 
excitement that at last he could not bear to hear 
music at all. He was subject to fits of silent ab- 
straction ; and though he liked to have his friends 
near him, he would sometimes pass hours in their 
society withont uttering a word. On the 27th Feb- 
ruary, 1854, he had been thus seated for some time, 
when he quietly left his companions, and, quitting 
home unobserved, he threw himself into the river, 
whence he was saved by some hoatmen, whose hu- 
mane purpose he combatted with the utmost entrea- 
ties that they would suffer him to drown, as life was 
no longer supportable to him. This mournful event 
rendered it imperative to place him under restraint, 
and he was accordingly confined in an asylum in 
Endenich ; there at his request, he was provided with 
a pianoforte, playing on which, he continually amused 
himself with most incoherent rhapsodies. He never 
regained his sanity, save perhaps for the few hours 
preceding his death, when he recognized the anxious 
friends who had drawn Around him; he expired on 
the 29th of July, 1856. We cannot contemplate 
such a close of such a career, without a deep sense 
of melancholy at the painful frustration of powers 
that were so far above those of average men as was 
Schumann’s incapacity, in his last unhappy condi- 
tion, below them; and while we grieve over his im- 
mense fall from intellectuality, to imbecility, it seems 
as if the sorrowful colors of his setting reflected their 
hues upon everything he had touched, and gave the 
tinge of sadness to all he wrought. 


Mlle. Titiens. 


Now that Madame Grisi is about to abdicate the 
imperial throne of tragic song, the public has no one 
to look up to as her immediate successor but Mlle. 
Titiens. No two artists, in many respects, can be 
more unlike than the Italian cantatrice and the Ger- 
man songstress; but in passion, feeling, abandon- 
ment, energy, power of voice and grandeur of style, 
a comparison may be made and established. In cer- 
tain characters Grisi has left no one to fill her place. 
These will be found mostly in Rossini’s operas, such 
as Semiramide, Ninetta, (“La Gazza Ladra,”’) Desde- 
mona, (“Othello,”) Pamia, “(L’Assedio di Corin- 
to,”’) Elena, (“La Donna del Lago,’’) &e., to which 
we may add Fivira in “I Puritani,” written express- 
ly for her. In not one of these parts has anybody 
created an impression since she sang them, They 
all belong to the repertory of pure Italian singing, of 
which Giulietta Grisi was undoubtedly the greatest 
mistress since Pasta. That Mlle. Titiens could not 
contend with her on her own Ansonian soil no one 
will deny. Her means, her education, her instinct, 
all forbade. There is, however, one exception— 
“Norma,” in which the German singer may chal- 
lenge comparison with the Italian, and in which she 
oceasionally surpasses her. In the French and Ger- 
man repertories the young artist has decided advan- 
tage over the elder, in possessing a voice of such ex- 
tent as to be enabled to execute the music of the 
composers without alteration of any kind. Every- 
body knows that Mlle. Titiens has not yet only one 
of the most magnificent and powerful voices ever 
heard, but also one of the most extraordinary in 
compass. To sing the music of Donna Anna, Fi- 
delio, Valentine, &c., without transposition or change, 
and to sing it with power and effect, is granted to 
few artists. Mlle. Titiens is one of these great rari- 
ties; and therefore, without any great stretch of 
compliment, we may assert that, putting aside the 
Rossinian repertory, she is destined to wear the man- 
tle of Grisi, which that time-honored and renowned 
singer is about to let fall from her shoulders. And 
let those who admire all that is grand and heroic in 
the lyric drama rejoice that Madame Grisi has left a 
successor at all. But for Mile. Titiens, for all we 
know at present, with Grisi_ would be removed from 
the lyric stage Donna Anna, Valentine, Norma, Lu- 
erezia Borgia, and other characters of the lofty tragic 
stamp. We may accept Mlle. Titiens, therefore, as 
a compensation for the loss of Madame Grisi, and 
doubly congratulate ourselves that we have obtained 
successor who treads so close upon the heels of the 
original.—London Musical World. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Miss ITowell 25 
D. B. Worley 25 


Then wave ye stripes. 
New England for the Union. 


Some of the innumerable patriotic Songs which the 
war for the Union has called out will prove worth 
preserving. It is diffeult to say beforehand what 
these willbe. Itis justas likely as not that the 
above two songs will be among the number, as they 
are well written and have all the requisites of popular 
songs. 


J. E. Miller. 


A very pretty sentimental Song. Most persons 
after hearing it would not hesitate to call it fascin- 


Thoughts of thee. 


ating. 


Our glorious land—land of the free. 

J. W. Turner. 
Another of the patriotic effusions elicited by the 
strife which still rages. The words are excellent and 
most happily wedded by the ready poet and musician, 
Mr. Turner. The compositions of this gentleman are 
numerous, and much appreciated by teachers for 

their correctness, simplicity and purity. 


Instrumental Music. 


Transcription. 
Ad. Baumbach. 


A fine arrangement in the best style of this brilliant 
writer. 1t is of moderate difficulty. 


Coming thro’ the rye. 
35 


Army Grand March, introducing Glory Halle- 
lujah and Hail to the Chief. C. Grobe. 


This arrangement of the popular refrain coming as 
it does coupled with the stirring melody of ‘‘IIail to 
the chief,’ the whole together forming an effective 
March, will be the most satisfactory one. The ar- 
rangement is simple, yet effective. 

F. 

The beauties of this famous Opera strung together. 
The piece is one of the series of the ‘‘ Bouquet of 
Melodies *’ which is justly appreciated as containing 
the most comprehensive selection of melodies from 
the different Operas. 


Les Martyrs (Poliuto). Beyer. 50 


Blow, bugle, blow. Song. W. R. Dempster 


Tennyson's famous Bugle Song, which could have 
found no composer more adequate to the task of pro- 
viding a musical garment than the composer of the 
* Rainy day,” ‘May Queen,’’ and numerous other 
ballads which are permanently established among 
the best written to English words. The clarion notes 
of this Bugle Song will ring out far and wide and be- 
come forever coupled with Tennyson’s sparkling 
rhymes. 


Books. 


Convention Cuorus Book. A collection of 
Anthems, Choruses, Glees and Concerted 
Pieces, for the use of Musical Conventions, 


Choral Societies, &c. 30 


No more useful book for Musical Gatherings has 
been published, if indeed anything ‘qual to it. The 
pieces it contains have hitherto been distributed 
through half a dozen or more large and expensive vol- 
umes, the purchase of which was impossible to per- 
sons of limited means In this form they can be ob- 
tained at a trifling cost. Societies, Choirs and Musi- 
eal Clubs will at once provide themselves with a full 
supply of this valuablecollection, Its contents will 
be found invaluable for practice. 





Mvsre ny Mam.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 



































